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FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


THE CORRESPONDENT, No. 4. 

Ir is often remarked, how important it is that 
we depart not from the fundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel. We admit in all its force the truth 
of the remark, and the value of the caution which 


it implies. 
grounded in the fundamental doctrines. But what 
are these doctrines, and what are we bound to re- 


ceive as such? Before an answer is given to this 
question, a previous question should be disposed 


of It is this: What is requisite and necessary to | 


give the character of fundamental to any doctrine 
of Christianity? It must be, we presume, that the 
belief of the doctrine is indispensable in forming 
the christian character; a doctrine, which if we 
discard, we forfeit this most honorable and most 
desirable character. Are the fundamental doc- 
trines then among those which any denomination 
ef christians reject? And have any individuals, 
or any sect of christians the right to designate and 
claim, as belonging peculiarly to themselves, the 
fundamental dostrines ? Admit that they have, and 
what follows? If any, then every individuai, and 
every sect bas the same right. In this respect 
there is no privileged order. It is now too fate 
to acknowledge human supremacy or infallibility. 
You, it may be, select from the scriptures ten ar- 
ticles of iith, as of fundamental importance. You 
will adm‘i a0 more, and you will not suffer this 
number to be diminished. Nor will you acknowl- 
edge as a christian brother, the man who denies 
that yours is in trath the orthodox faith. Of the 
articies of your faith, after giving them much 
consideration, [ can receive but five, and five | 
must totally reject. I say too of you, perhaps, as 
you of me, that with such a faith, you are not en- 
titled to the sympathies and kind oflices of the 
genuine christian. But our neighbour, who thinks 
as highly of his christian attainments as we do of 
ours, discards as unsupported by the Book of Lite 
eight, nay the whole of your ten fundamentals. 
We each denounce the other, with equal zeal for 
the truth, with equal shamelessness and hardihood, 
as corrupters and corrupted, as heretics and infi- 
dels!’ We each imagine ourselves doing. * God 
service,” by adhering inflexibly to our favorite 
fundamentals, and by contending for them as “for 
the taith once delivered to the saints.” 

But what are the fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity? Not what this or that overbearing individ- 
ual and church may claim as peculiar to themselves. 
Not what the voie of this or that synod or associa- 
tion have pronounced to be the pure doctrines of 
the gospel, in opposition to the opinions and de- 
cisions of synods and associations of equal intelli- 
gence, piety and virlve. Not what the ignorant, 
the timid, the inconsiderate, the credulous, the fa- 
natical, the designing, the ambitious, have receivy- 
ed and inculcated, in discordance with the views 
of the wise, reflecting, inquisitive, rational, ingen- 
uous, humble and devout. Every individual, with 
the light of reasong has the right of judging for 
himself what are the principles and doctrines of 
Christianity. We fee! no hesitancy in saying that 
the scriptures are so intelligible, that no honest in- 


It is unquestionably essential to the 


genuine christian character, that we be well and rules, the revelation of the divine purposes4 right” of men, which expects from the “weaker 


_quirer after necessary truth, with the free exercise 
‘of his rational powers shall embrace ruinous er- 
rors, or fail of finding those doctrines and rules, 
relative to christian faith and practice, which will 
secure his final salvation. Our reason for this as- 
sertion is, that the christian religien is intended for 
the poor not less than for the rich; forthe unlearned 
not less than for the wise and learned; for all the 
classes of society, without preterence or distinction: 
The book therefore, which contains its principles 





} 


respecting man and his future destination, must, 
in all that is essential, be adapted to those in eve- 
ry ccndition, and to every class of intellect. And 
how can that be a rule and revelation for the di- 
rection of man, which he cannot. understand nor 
appreciate ? 

| Every sincere believer in Christianity, however 
he may differ from us in is speculations, is no less 
/a christian than ourselves. We have no superi- 
ority over others, which entitles us to assume the 
religous character, or to exclude from christian 
fellowship. And what is our right over others, to 
claim the knowledge and belief of those princi- 
! ples and doctrines which are essential to salva- 
tion ?—No, my friend, we have in this respect no 
exclusive privilege; and we deceive ourselves, 
when we claim pre-eminence over our brethren. 
Though wise im your own eyes, meek and hum- 
ble, tree, as you imagine, from selfishness and 
pride; your neighbour, whom you pity and de- 
plore, or perhaps censure and despise, may have 
more of the christian temper and of christian 
knowledge than-you. While you have the entire 
approbation of yourself and your sect, he may ap- 
prove himself to the Searcher of hearts. 

In connection with these considerations, we are 
prepared to say, that no denomination of chris- 
tians is authorised to claim, as exclusively or pe- 
culiarly its own, the fundamental doctrines of the 
gospel. ‘These doctrines belong in common to all 
denominations of christians. That cannot be fun- 
damentaliy essential which is rejected by any 
christian community. ‘T’o constitute a fundament- 
al dovtrine then, it is necessary that all denomina- 
tions of christians embrace it in common as their 
own. On what is truly fypdamental, all christians 
agree. God has net given us a revelation to de- 
ceive and destroy us. Our diflerences in specula- 
tion, if our temper be good, may enlighten us, 
give peace, and ennoble our character. With 
these views and feelings, we shall acknowledge, 
in its genuine meaning, the right of private judg- 
ment; we shall have that catholic spirit, which 
it is dishonourable to the christian name to oppose 
or reject. Extend it then, my brother, and the 
triumphs of Christianity will be glorious and com- 
plete. K. 





FOR THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


THE LADIES’ FRIEND, No. 8. 
* More kicks than coppers.” 

Ane the ladies in the regulation of their dress, 
influenced by the natural and praiseworthy motive 
of pleasing the other sex, or, is it to please them- 
seles, that they spend so much time and bestow 
so much pains in decorating and adorning their 
fair persons ? "his is a query, which I have inef- 
fectually endeavoured to answer satisfactorily to 








j myself. In favor of the first part of'the proposition, 
that it is their study in the regulation of their 
dress to please those it is so much for their inter- 
est to gratily, | have considered that owing to the 
particular circumstances in which woman is plac- 
ed, in the economy of mature, we should conglude 
it. would be their first. study to please those to 
whom they cannot be insensible they are $o much 
indebted for support and. protection. Start not, 
fair reader; | am no advocater for the “ divine 


vessel” unconditional submission to its will in all 
cases; but it does appear to me, to be the most 
natural and innocent motive that can actuate a la- 
dy in any thing so. trifling and unimportant as the 
style of her dress—the desire to please—not her- 
self, but those who 1 can from my own experience 
say, are Much gratified by the deference which is 
shewn to their judgment and taste by the ladies, 
in this particular. It isno doubt’a fact, although 
it is very ditlicult to account for it, anda fact too, 
I confess, very much to the credit of the “ fair,” 
that they are much less influenced by dress, in 
the judgment they form of a man, than men are 
by it, in forming their opinion of a woman. This 


to controvert ; but for myself, I am fully persuad- 
ed of its correctness, although, as I have just ob- 
served, it is somewhat difficult to account for it. 

This being the case, that the ladies depend s 
much upon dress, for their influence with the 
stronger sex, it would be reasonable to suppose, 
that they would in the regulation of it, govern 
themselves accordingly. Butdo they? Now ldo 
not pretend to say, that 1 consider my judgment 
as a standard by which all do, or ought, to regu- 
late their sentiments; but I have a right to my 
own opinion, and am the less unwilling to express 
it from my being pretty well persuaded, that l 
hold it in common with the majority. ‘hat opin- 
ion is, that many of the ladies of our village, eith- 
er regulate their dress entirely from the selfish 
and unatural motive of gratifying themselves 
alone, or, that if it is ther intention to please oth- 
ers, and more particularly the men, that they 
come most deplorably short of accomplishing 
their object. 

I might descend to particulars on this subject, 
but lam rather fearful of incurring the further 
displeasure of a fair correspondent, from whom I 
have just received the following letter, which F 
am induced to publish, notwithstanding her earn- 
est request to the coutrary. 

To the Ladies’ Friend, 

Sin—lI have been a constant reader of your 
speculations, and must confess, | was much delight- 
ed with your first number, in which you came 
boldly forward and presented yourself as the ladies 
champion; as a vindicator of the rights of woman, 
defended our claim to the consideration of the lit- 
erati, and concluded by telling us net to read 
novels, (example, by the bye, is better than pre- 
cept) and hinting that you would furnish us with 
something better. Now all this sounded very 
well; but between you and J, sir, 1 beg leave just 
to tell you that I have been sadly disappointed, I 
expected you would have told us all about the new 
fashions—of the newest style for the morning 
dress, the promenading dress, the evening dress, 
the ball dress, &c. &c. and that you would take the 





is a theory which, perhaps, some will be inclined - 
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Ladies Magazine expressly for that purpose ; in- ;caics of religious freedom ; the fearless assailants 
formed us of all the balls, assemblies, and {of bigotry, and spiritual domination ; and on this 
dancing parties, (as 1 understand you are a great! ground we hail them as fellow-labourers, and cor- 
dancer) and would have given us, now and then, jdially bid them God-speed. ‘he effects of these 
a pretty sentimental love story, as some recom-/| publications are daily becoming more conspicuous 
pense for depriving: us of novels and Tommy |and striking, There is, unquestionably, a growing 
Moore. But instead of this, you have given us ‘attention to religious subjects in almost every part 
some outlandish and (to me) incomprehensible gib- | of our country ; and especially among that portion 
berish, about the cultivation of the mind, the lay-| of the community whose influence and example, 
ing up of useful knowledge, and a whole heap |if engaged on the side of truth, will be likely to 
more of such kind of trash, as if the ladies had | preduce the most salutary eflects; we mean, per- 
any thing to do with all this. ! hope you will en- sons of strong sense, and cultivated minds. Men 
deavour to consult the inclination and taste of your of this character have been too often driven into 
“‘ fair readers,” as you are pleased to call us, bet- | the ranks of infidelity by the repulsive form which 
ter in future ; and if you do not, and still continue ; Christianity, in the bands of bigots and sectarians, 
to write about that which not half of us can un-|has been made to assume. ‘The absurdities of the 
derstand, and which concerns none of us, we have | vulgar system, which they were taught to censid- 
come to a determination to deprive you of your er as the system of the gospel, their minds, in- 
title, for you shall no longer be called the Ladies stinctively, as it were, reyected. ‘They were tog 
Friend, and out of spite, we mean every one of us busy, too much engrossed with other pursuits, to 
to wear a whole flat with a monstrous great institute a laborious isvestigation tor themselves ; 
wreath of artificial flowers. You must not pub-/ andthe gospel in its native truth and beauty, had 
lish this letter, for the world, as I only send it to, never, perhaps, been presented to their minds.— 
you just tolet you know my opinion, and what you) ‘hey were left, therefore, to a cold and cowfort- 
have to depend upon. I had a great deal more to) less scepticism, if not to downright disbelief. In- 
tell you, but I have just heard Mr. P******* down, calculable is the injury which society has, in this 
stairs, and | must go persuade Papa to let me go/way, sustained. ‘Che intluence of many of its 
to the dancing school. LYDIA. | brightest ornaments, in every other respect, has 
P.S. I forgot to tell you that we have a dye-| with regard to this, its highest interest, been neu- 
tub at our house, and I am going to have all my|tralized, at least, if not rendered positively hurt- 
stockings coloured biue. ful. ‘The progress of liberal Christianity, is, we 
All I have to say to Lydia is, that I think, before hie i: ltt re ee ae of this ore. ir 
she goes to the dancing school, she had better! — tein a," sesipaaatg ‘4 F ag SA asec 
take a few lessons in spelling, and also, one or two! dpeiaee | Ma pets oa ere air ees eats ag Fees 
in joining hand, as the orthography and peuman-| ural, and We speak adyisedly ; for it is not, what- 
ship of her letter was so very bad, that it'was with! 
considerable difficulty that I could decipher her 
meaning. 35.7 








ever our opponents may say, or think, itis not natural 
for well informed men to reject the gospel, when 
fairly presented to their minds. It approves itself 
at once to the judgment, andthe conscience; and 
they are guilty ofa libel on human nature, or the 
gospel, or both, who affirm otherwise. 
in the minds of all men an inherent love of truth. 
Error is never embraced for its own sake; it is 
only admitted under the disguise ot truth. 

The cause of truth and righteousness has noth- 








FROM THE UNITARIAN DEFENDANT. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 

One of the most grateful and satisfactory indi- 
cations of the progress of correct opinions on the 
subject of religion, in our country, is the rapid in- | e Ig ) 
crease of periodical publications of -a decidedly | ing to fear, if they can but fairly meet their adver- 
liberal character. By this term we mean to de-|Saries in open day. They are meeting them, in 
signate, in general, all such publications as main- | €Very quarter, with triumphant success; and they 
iain in its broadest sense, the right of private! Will go on “from conquering to conquer.” On 
judgment in matters of faith. We hold it to be|this state of things we heartily congratulate the 
the privilege, and the duty. of all men to exam-| friends of the good cause throughout the world. 
ine the records of our faith for themselves; to SSS 
form their own opinion of the facts, and doctrines, 
whick they contain, and of the duties thence re- 
sniting; and to hold, and express these opinions 
without let, or molestation—without incurring a] ‘The homage paid to men of mere wealth is not 
liability—on account of their sentiments merely, | contined to the vaigar. It is evinced by the learn- 
while they are guilty of no conduct, that violates | ed as well as the ignorant ; by men of mind, as well 
the law of Christian kindness, or disturbs the | as those of mere sense. I will not say that opu- 
peace of society—to censure, or reproach ; to any {lence has greater sway than even talents, but it 
injury to their feelings or reputation; or to exclu- | does inspire a vulgar awe, anda learned adulation. 
sion from the charity and fellowship of their chris- | This deference to riches is most objectionable in 
tian brethren. ‘This is what we mean by liberali- ja clergyman. 
ty in application to this subject ; and we consider | no respecter of persons,” 1s noticed as paying court 
those as liberal Christiansx—-by whatever name | to the richest families, however destitute they may 
they may be known—who agree with us in this | 
fundamental principle. | weakened, and religion degraded. 

Six years since, there was but one periodical | you going to dine? said the young daughter of a 
publication in the United States. to which the | country clergyman. | 
above description could apply, and this one, tho’|the reply. Who is he? asked the unsophisticated 





FROM THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


, od 
DEFERENCE TO THE RICH. 





Where are 


There is} 


irreligious life, who seldom visited the house of 
God, who, by his life and couversation, counter- 
acted the urinistrations of the pulpit, and maintain- 
ed an influence over the clergyman, which the 
clergyman found it impossible to maintain over 
him. Her father returned trom the feast, and de- 
scribed to his family the splendour of the enter- 
tainment; the number of his guests; the songs 
that were sung; the discourse that washeld. She 
saw that her father bore great respect and homage 
to this rich man, and took his greatest delight in 
participating ip his luxurious banquet. She had 
reason to believe teo, that he did not, in imitation 
of his divine Master, dine with the rich, in order 
to seize favorable opportunities of conveying im- 
portant instruction, and setting a sober, righteous 
and godly example. What inference would she 
therefore draw? ‘That her father’s preaching and 
practice were at variance; that althoagh he de- 
claimed in favor of good company, moral conduct, 
humility, doing good, yet he practically said to gold, 
thou art my confidence, and to the gratitications of 
sense, | prize thee more than patient aad assidious 
labours in forming the characters of my chiidren, 
or in taking a “dinner of herbs’ with the faimi- 
lies of penury and obscurity. 





Christian Philanthropist. 

NEW-BEDFORD, OCTOBER 1, 1822. 

ficligious and Literary Intelligence. 

The annual meeting of the New-Bedford 

Branch Bible Society, willbe holden in the South 

saptist Meeting House to-morrow, on which occa- 

sion a Sermon will be preached by the Rey. Mr. 

Barnaby. 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 

The annual exhibition of this Institution took 
place on Wednesday, 28th August. The number 
of exercises was eleven. Six of the performers, 
Messrs. M. Ingalls, H. A. Merrill, J. Sewail, jr. N 
W. Sheldon, L. Wilcox, and H. B. Chapin, have 
completed their studies, and will now commence 
preaching. 

A considerable body of Methodists in Kentucky, 
have lately separated themselves from the Episco- 
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When he who preaches, ** God is' 


be of religion, the manliness of his character is! 


pal Methodists, and instituted a mode of church 
‘govenment of their own, which nearly resembles 
that of Presbyterians. 





A Dible Society has been formed in New South 
Wales, of which Gov. Brisbane is a life member. 
It has lately sent between 5 and $6000 to the 
parent Society. 





A Clergyman in Connecticut, who completed 
fifty years in the work of the Ministry on the 18th 
of March last, states the following singular facts— 
that the town in which he performs bis parochial 
duties, now contains a population of 900 souls; 
that 500 had died within the preceding half cen- 
tury, and that 2857 had emigrated from it during 
that period. ‘The venerable pastor further states, 
that he had lived to bury all his first church, and 
all but four of his first congregation. —WWNV. Y. paper. 


-——— - -—— 
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The first number of ‘The Museum of Fereien 





With the rich Mr. H.-was| Literature and Science, conducted by Relert 
| Walsh, jun. and published by E. Littel, Philadel- 


conducted with ability by its venerable Editor, had youth. “Not know bim, said the Father; why. it| phia, has been received in Boston. The object 


a very limited circulation. ‘There are now twelve |is the great Mr. H. 


This clergyman appeared to} of this publication is to select from the periodical 


at least, of this character, and most of them well | his family more happy in the prospect of dining | works of Great-Britain and France, such literary 


supported. From some of these we do indeed dif- | with so distinguished a character, than he was ac- 


and scientific intelligence as will be interesting to 


fer and differ widely, on certain poiuts of doctrine ; ;customed to be in attending a lecture; and in his: the American public, to the exclusion of the other 
. . } . -4 : . sc at nile « . . atic * : 
neither can we altogether approve of the manner, | best apparel, and most joyful countenance, sallied | portion, consisting of details and speculations either 


in which some of them are conducted on the ground} forth to the dinner, 
either of taste or principle. But they are all |Aost described as a man who had suddenly amassed 


each in his way, and manner, the strenuous advo’ | great wealth, who lived a profligate, proiane and 





sie ; } ; ‘ , ae 8 ; ‘ > 
Ihe child soon heard the} uninteresting in themse!yes, or mischievous in 


their tendency, or altogether ef local coneern and 
application. 
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Arrangements have been made in Boston, for to follow. Peter entered the cave, and passed 
publishing a periodical work, to be entitled The first into’a court surrounded by high walls, and 
Boston Jourual of Philosophy and the Arts, to be, thence to a valley embosomed in lofty ridges of 
conducted by J. W. Webster, M. D. John Ware, rock, and overshadowed by thick foliage, through 
M. D. and Daniel Treadwell, Esq. ‘The design of , which only a scanty twilight made its way. Here 
this work is to exhibit a view of the progress of on the cool plat of turf were twelve knights of 
discovery in Natural Philosophy, Natural History, grave deportment, who interchanged not a single 
Chemistry, aud Mineralogy, Comparative Anato- word, but busied themselves in playing at nine pins. 
my and Physiology, Geography, Navigation, Statis- Peter was ordered by signs to employ himself in 
tics, and the fine and useful Arts. | fetching the bowl. 

| At first his heart quaked, and his knees trembled 

The Pioneers, by the author of the popular as he stole a sidelong glance at the long beards and 
Novels of Precaution and ‘The Spy, is in the press slashed doublets of the venerable knights. By de- 
in New-York. The publication of this work has grees he became bolder, he snatched hasty giances 
been sometime delayed, in consequence of the around him, and at length became hardy enough 
prevalence of the fever in that city. #0 drink from a.can that stood near him, whence 

{arose the fragrant perfume of generous wine. 

The volume promised by Mr. Adams, in rela- New life seemed to inspire his frame, and as often 
tion to the Ghent Correspondence, was to have as fatigue appeared inclined to return, he drew 
been published at Washington on Monday last. | fresh vigour trom the evyer-flowing can. Sleep at 
| last overcame him. 

Oliver Everett, Boston, has become the publish-| At his awakening he found himself once more 
er of the American edition of the New Monthly on the wild spot, surrounded by the ruined wall, 
Magazine. where his flock was wont to rest. He rubbed his 
eyes, but neither dog nor goat could he discover, 
ers with a short, but comprehensive review, of and over him hung shrubs and trees which he had 


the last production of eur admired countryman, never remarked till this day. #e shook his head, 


taken from the New Monthly Magazine. ‘he. aud pursued his way over hills and dales where his 
' y THe -- goats were used to wander during the day, but no 


peter tage wan pees Wes, ee ser ieray 'veRy where was there any trace of them. Below him 
mach in unison with the opinion that has been ex- | ere : Reign 
pressed in this country upon “Bracebridge Hall ;” aay Sittendorf, and at last he rushed with hasty steps 
and although none will deny that they have been) ee ee 2 ress fee sa yi gl are 
much gratified in the perusal of it, yet, all Will he al Littell G4 b, x50" Hovkaanl 14 cil A dit 
ready to say with the Reviewer, that they consid- | village. apemed. to be all strangers; they were di 
we at deech’ tala to the « Sketch Book” ‘The terenuly clad, and did not speak as his old neigh- 

al ae . ; ‘ rgt a ‘ ° ae d , 
English reviewers have been very lavish of their: ven wre 4 hey ones - — too none gr yy aes 
commendations of Mr. lrving’s works, and he has h pags yt tg op Aca nee nd fe vase hij yo! 
acquired a popularity in that country far greater, le thntie so ic BP eee Rm aamey fect glia yr 
than any other American author can boast of. But tonishment that his beard. was at least a good foot 
their praises have not been indiscriminately be- i Ph id bi negne. Soe eng opm yion 
stowed ; and although they acknowledge with can- pe the ad nn Path nyoeb finn A pcenmphag” 
dour his great and almost unrivalled beauties, yet pile gare wae Jaen J 


they have made some attempts to deprive him of haus, and all the cottages with the gardens and 


paw , ; . . ¢ grass-plats were quite familiar to him. Some 
the credit of originality of invention—“the chiet grase:p : q ; Mies 38-5 
rang s as , children too, in answer to the question of a travel- 
characteristic of genius.’ In the review of ae 9 e 
Pa , 3 . ler riding by, called the village Sittendort. 
Bracebridge Hall” several instances are mention- ; : 7 RP 
, | Again he shook his head, and made his way 
ed wherein Mr. Irving has not scrupled to trans-! , . 
Seth a he -. through the village to his own hut. It looked 
plant the “wild flowers from other soils into his : ‘wae . : 
pe . ... sorely decayed; and before it lay a strange child 
own more cultivated parterre ;” and the following . ; a 
“hear - ) aif in a ragged frock, by the side of a half starved 
tale from an article in the New Monthly Magazine, “3 
; : > Pape et. hound, who snarled between his teeth while his 
entitled German Popular and Traditionary Luera- 


. ea old master called him by his name. He went 
ture, will shew bow much he is indebted to other throu rh the opening Thick 4 doer had once closed 
sources than his own invention for the almost in- ves I 5 sy fis ; ? 


‘ us rags Ragin Bite >, into the hut, and found all there so desolate and 
comparably humourous story of Iti Van Winkle. | ruinous that he reeled like a drunken man out at 
THE GOATHERD. | the back-door, and called for his wite and children, 
Peter Claus, a goatherd of Sittenburg, who but no one heard him, and no voice answered. ‘, 
tended his flock on the Kyfhaus mountain, usedto, A crowd of women and children soon collected 
drive it every evening to a wild spot, surrounded to look at the strange man with the long iron-grey 
by a ruined wall, where he numbered his charge beard, and all beset him with the question, “* Whom 
and left it to rest for the night. i did he want?” 'To have to ask others for his own 
For some days he had observed that one of his house and wite and children, and perhaps for him- 
prettiest kids vanished soon aiter she arrived at this self too, seemed so strange, that to get rid of their 
place, and appeared last of all the herd in the morn-' inquiries he named the first person that occurred 
ing. lie watched her more closely, and saw that, to hiimn,—Kurt Steflew!” said he. Most held their 
she escaped through a cleft in the wall. He fol-! tongues and stared at him, but at last an aged wo- 
lowed her into a cavern, and found her busily en-| man said, * He has lived for these twelve years 
gaged in picking up and eating the oat-kernels: beyond Saxonberg; you will not reach him to-day.” 
which fe.! in continual showers from the roof. He ‘Velten Meier, then !’—God bless him !” said an 
looked upwards, the corn rattled about his head, old grandmother, on crutches, “he has been bed- 
but with all his curiosity the darkness prevented ridden agd never left the bouse these fifteen 
his discovering any thmg more. He listened, and years.” 
at length heard the nueighing and stamping of a: Ciaus nowbeganto recognise some of his old neigh- 
high-bred horse, from whose manger he now bours, though they appeared to have aged very, 
guessed ihat the oats fell. |suddeniy, but his appetite for asking any more 














On our last page, we have presented our read- 


‘The goutherd stood fixed in astonishment.—' questions was gone. And now a young woman, 
Wheace could this horse have found its way thro’| who seemed the image of his wife, made her way, 
the almosi trackless mountains thatsurrounded him?; bustling through the gaping crowd, with a child in 
Presently appeared adwarf who made signs to him | herarms. ‘Whatis your name?” said be, starting. 


- 


“Mary.”—And your father’s ?—“Ged bless him, 
Peter Claus! It is. now twenty years ago since we 
sought him day and night on the Kyffhaus moun-. 
tain. His flock came back without him.. |! was 
then seven years old.” = - : 

The Goatherd could contain himself no-longer." 
“lam Peter Claus,” said he, “and no other!” ag 
he seized the child from his daughter’s arm, and 
kissed it. All stood petrified with astonishment, 
till frst one voice, and then another, cried “Yes, 
it is Peter Claus! Welcome neighbour, welcome.. 
home, after twenty years absence!” r 

The Marquis of Londonderry (late Lord Castle- 
reagh) put a period to his existence, at-his seat in 
North Cray, county of Kent, on the 12th August. 
It was believed that his Lordship had been: in a 
state of mental derangement for some weeks pre- 
vious to his death. It is remarked as a singular 
fact in the history of Great-Britain, that Mr. Per. 
cival, when prime minister, fell by the hand ofa 
desperate assassin. Sir Samuel Romilly and Mr. 
Whitbread, two leading members of the opposi- 
tion, destroyed their own lives; and the Marquis 
of Londonderry, also prime minister, has accom- 
plished his own destruction, ) 

A letter from Malaga, dated Aug. 2d, says “The 
oo of Spain are ina bad situation: I fear a civ- 
lk War. 

Six vessels have been captured on the Coast 
of Africa by the British ships Iphigenia and Myr- 
midon, having on board 1876 Slaves, Twe hun- 
dred of these unfortunate wretches died on the 
passage to Sierra Leone; the others were landed 
at that place. One of the captured vessels, the 
French brig Vigilante, arrived at Portsmouth, 
(Eng.) July 31. 

The fever still continues to rage in New-York. 
On the 23d ten, on the 24th nine, and on the 25th 
seven new cases were reported to the board of 
health. 
Sas 

DIED, 

In this town, on Wednesday morning, Miss Bersry 
BurBank, of Plymouth, aged 17. 

Ou Thursday, Miss Ann Hart, aged 15, daughter 
of Mr. Samuel! Hart of Westport. 

On Sunday last Appy, daughter of Capt. John Wood, 
Jr. aged 12 years. 

In Fairhaven, on Tuesday last, Miss Puere, daugh- 
ter of Capt. Elnathan Pope, aged 26 years. 

In Fairhaven, 25th ult. Mrs. Resecca Taper, aged 
38, wife of Mr. Asa F. Taber. 

In Dartmouth, 19th ult. Mrs. Many CAswe i, aged 
72, wife of Mr. Elijah Caswell. 

In Westport, 20th ult. Cates Stang Girrorp, third 
son of Mr. Johu A. Gifford, aged 4 years aud 8 months. 
In Rochester, 23d ult. Henry Anvros, son of Mr. Al- 
lorton Cushman, aged 8 months and 2 weeks. 
lo Rochester, 20th ult. Emiiy Susan, daughter of Mr. 
George Leonard, aged 2 years and 5 months, 

In Middleborough, 12th ult. of consmption, Mr. Hen- 
KY THOMAS, jun. aged 24, 
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BIBLE SOCIETY. 


FENHE Annual Meeting of the New-Bedford 

Branch Bible Society, will be holden on Wednes- 
day, the 2d of October, ia the Rey. Mr. Barnaby’s 
Meeting-house. A Sermon will be preached on the 
occasion by the Rev. Mr. Barnaby. 

Religious exercises will commenagPat half-past 6 
o’clock Pp. M.—at which time the bell wi!l ring. After 
the religious exercises, a collection will be made to 
aid the views of the Society. The Society wiil then 
proceed to. choose Officers, and transact all other ne- 
cessary business which may properly come before it 
for the ensuing year. , 

An object so important, it is presumed will excite 
the attention of the publie; and it is hoped a general 
attendance will be given. . 




















THOMAS KEMPTON, Ree'g Sec’ry. 
New Bedford, Sept, 20, 1822. ag 
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== is nothing, if not critical,” and the new qualities’ give it forth as a sample of the rural John Bull. 
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FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The Gouty Merchant and the Stranger. 


N Broad-street Buildings, on a winter’s night, 
Snug by his parlour fire a gouty wight 
Sate all alone, with one hand rubbing 
His leg, roll’d up in fleecy hose, 
While t’other held beneath his nose 
The Public Ledger in whose columns grubbing, 
He noted all the sales of hops, 
Ships, shops, and slops, 
Gum, galls and groceries, ginger, gin, 
Tar, tallow, turmerick, turpentine, and tin. 
When, lo! a decent personage in black 
Enter’d, and most politely said,— 
« Your footman, Sir, has gone his nightly track, 
To the King’s Head, 
And left your door ajar, which I 
Observed in passing by, 
And thought it neighbourly to give you notice.” 


* Ten thousand thanks—how very few get 
In time of danger 
Such kind attentions from a stranger! 
Assuredly that fellow’s throat is 
Doom’d to a final drop at Newgate. 
He knows, too, the unconscionable elf, 
That there’s no soul at home except myself.” 


‘s Indeed!” replied the stranger, looking grave ; 
*“ Then he’s a double knave. 
He knows that rogues and thieves by scores 
Nightly beset unguarded doors ; 
And see how easily might ene 

Of these domestic foes, 

leven beneath your very nose, 
Perform his knavish tricks,— 
Enter your room as I have done, 
‘Blow out your candles—thus—and thus, 
Pocket your silver candlesticks, 

And walk off—thue.”— 


So said—so done—he made no more remark, 
Nor waited for replies, 
But march’d off with his prize, 
Leaving the gouty merchant in the dark. 
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FROM THE 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 

Tue public appears often an ungenerous, at all 
times a suspicions patron, warm as a child in the 
first burst of its enthusiasm, and displaying its infan- 
tine temper in its capricious mode of treating old 
favourites. But after all, its ungraciousness is 
more in semblance than in reality—its stock of fa- 
vour and compliment has been already exhausted 
—and, too sincere to keep a reserve of admira- 
tion, it feels itself quite unable to meet a renewed 
demand. Hence, if the early publications of an 
author have met with eminent success, his later 
ones are sure to meet with rebuffs, in seeming. 
"Che reader cannot abandon himself to admiration 
exclusivély: Comparisons are forced on him; and 
if he have too much good nature to set about com- 
paring the author with his brethren, he cannot 
‘avoid comparing him with himself—his present 
with bis past productions. ‘This is not likely to 
be in favour of the latter, since predilection for 
vld favorites is only to be overcome, by a very 
palpable degree of improvement. 

If subsequent publications meet with such a re- 
céption from the mere reader, hat must they 
expect from the critic? from him, who cannot ut- 
ter his dicta in ejaculations and monosyllables, gut 
must lay down his pros and cons at length in dread- 
tul legibility. From him the twice-told tale of 
yuquslified admiration will net be suifered—* he 
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put forth by the authors in review, must be the 
burden of his strain. Unfortunately, howeyer, as 
a writer proceeds, he developes more defects than 
beauties—the defects thicken upon us, as he grows 
more confident and careless—while the beauties 
get threadbare by degrees, and become trite and 
mawkish by being harped upon. Hence criticism 
often seems to indulge in ungenerous “ after- 
thought,” and to recal spitefully the meed of praise 
it formerly bestowed, while, in truth, it is but cen 
sorious from necessity, and “severe trom too much 
love.” 

Besides, we may take liberties with an old and, 
established friend, and abuse him good-naturedly | 
to his face, while we leave our esteem and good. 
opinion of him unspoken—as sentiments he might 
safely reckon upon, though never a word concern- 
ing them were uttered. After this, without men- 








to the “Sketch Book.” A kind of languor pre- 
vails through the volumes, amidst which we in vain 
look for the spirit of their predecessors. The 
pictures, especially the wild scenes of America, 
are wrought with more pain, but by no means 
with the felicity of former stories. Dolph Hey- 
liger is but a clumsy shadow of Rip Van Winkle, 
and the scenes of the latter were given with a 
taste and keeping, that seem to have escaped the 
author in the more laboured desqriptions of the 
former. The Storm-Ship is however very well 
told; there is a curious and most original iftermix- 
ture of the ludicrous and the terrible in those old 
Dutch superstitions. We know nota more puzzling 
character in romance than a Dutch ghost; and had 
we encountered one in the pages of Radclitle, we 
certainly should not know what ¢o have thought. 
Geoffrey is extremely happy in the delineation of 
these non-descripts, and, however our friend may 
impugn the originality of Rip Van Winkle, the au- 
thor has Dutchitied it in most admirable style. 
The opening of * Bracebridge Hall” introduces 
us to a family party, which we before had the 
pleasure of meeting in the “ Sketch Bogk.” The 
cause and end of their meeting is a wedding, about 
to take place between “ the fair Julia” and * the 
Captain.” ‘This affords the author an opportunity 
of sketching various characters; and an accident 
that coveniently befals the heroine, enables him 
to dwell upon the matter till the two volumes are 
completed. ‘he chief character is the squire 
himself, a good-humoured and agreeable old gen- 
tleman, whom Geoflrey meant seemingly to depict 
as an original. But in this he has overshot his 
mark, and has made him more of the g¢loistered 
pedant than the country squire. Ie is tiresomely 
conversant with old volumes; has taken a strange 
fancy to falconry ; and the other peculiarities with 
which he is marked, are too common-place to 
shed any novelty or interest upon the character. 
Lady Lillycraft is the best drawn and the most 
original, thongh, we much fear, such beings are 
exceedingly rare. Master Simon is humourous 
enough, a second Will Wimble, but rather more 
starched than his prototype. The defeat which 
he and the General suffer, from the radical during 
the May sports, is wellsketched. ‘The bride and 
bridegroom are true to nature, being, like all peo- 
ple in their situation, sufficiently insipid. But 
our heaviest censure must fall on Ready-Money 
Jack: this personage is a living character of the 
name ef Tibbets, very well known by the nick- 
name here bestowed on him. Ile is a resident in 





Islington, and is no doubt the gay, frank, bold, 
ready-monied man represented, But to make use 
of a hackneyed term, it is too cockneyish to sketch 
a Character from a suburb of the metropolis, and 


tioning the pleasure received in the perusal of; 
“ Bracebridge Hall,” we will come at once to the | 
point, and say, that we consider it much inferior, 


The incongruity is quite evident, and a similar 
defect is visible through all the characters: the 
squire is a pedant, the general a militia-man, the 
yeoman acockney. Yet with all this, the work 
is exceedingly well written, and entertaining. It 
is a pity that the author did not add to its in- 
trinsic talent, that truth to nature, which a little 
time and observation might have enabled him to 
do. Perhaps this was not his design—perhaps 
hurry prevented him; but it is necessary to mark 
strongly the want of this truth, as the work may 
be considered in other countries to represent a 
faithful picture of our country life and manners. 

But these objections are applicable merely to 
the vebicle; the matter contained is for the most 
part excellent. he “Stout Gentleman” is a 
capital quiz, and the pictures of the Schoolmaster 
and his Assistant are faithfully sketched. The 
Spanish tale is pretty, but rather in the ordinary 
track of romance-writing. ‘ Annette Delarbre” 
is beautifully told. But Mr. Crayton must pardon 
“certain writers in Magazines” (as he terms a 
friend or two of ours with precise civility) for re- 
iterating the charge, that his best tales are not 
original. fad not the story of * Hina” previous- 
ly existed, we should indeed want words to express 
our admiration far * Annete Delarbre.” But our 
denying the credit of the original thought, by no 
means interferes with the just tribute of praise 
due to the raising of the superstructure. 

‘here is one observation we must not omit; it 
is} that the style of the work under review is not 
so pure and select as that of the “ Sketch Book.” 
We could multiply instances—the frequent use of 
the word get, of bloody as a verb, &c. We press 
this on the author’s attention, not only for his own 
sake, but for that of literature in general, which 
his former work has so much benefitted. Before 
the appearance of the “ Sketch Book,” all writers 
seem to have been either above or below consider- 
ations about style, diction, and such things. Poe- 
try had just succeeded, not only in throwing off 
its trammels, but was endeavoring to rid itself even 
of a decorous garb. Prose had begun to follow 
the example; and the lighter departments of lit- 
erature, especiaily those of criticism and essay- 
writing, were abandoning rapidly all qualities of 
purity or elegance, whilst they sought novelty in 
singularity, and strength in abruptness. The suc- 
cess of the * Sketch book” was a reproof to some 
random writers, of talents at least equal to those 
of its author, but whose publications were lying 
on the shelf. The beneficial consequences of this 
practical lesson appear to us manifest in the peri- 
odical literature of the day ; which, in such a light- 
reading age as the present, must be of paramount 
importance, being the first to lead the way in de- 
terioration or improvement. ‘The essays of the 
** Sketch Book” and “ Bracebridge Hall” we reck- 
on under the class of periodical literature, and in- 
deed they answer the description much better 
than most articles of Magazine and Review.— 
Theretore whatever progress the author makes 
in future, and we have no doubt it will be of im- 
provement, he should at least look to preserve 
that peculiar species of excellency to which he is 
certainly most indebted for the rise of his fame. 








Man, always prosperous, would be giddy ang 
insolent ; always afflicted, would be sullen or des- 
pondent. Hopes and fears, joy and sorrow, are 
therefore so blended in his life, as both to give 
room for worldly pursuits, and to recall, from time 
to time, the admonitions of conscience. 
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